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CAMPAIGN FOR AMERICANIZATION IN 


PROGRESS. 





New York Education Department Has Name of Every 
Illiterate in State and Will Appeal to Individuals— 
Federal Government Cooperating. 
Americanization of adult illiterates in the State of New 
York is the aim of a campaign conducted by the State edu- 


cation department. 


CONFERENCE OF 
ENGLISH. 


LONDON PROFESSORS OF 





Seventeen Americans Participate in Conference and Are 
Hospitably Entertained—Committees for Inter- 


change of Information. 





American college and university teachers of English were 


guests of the University of London during a eonference held in 


July. Invitations were issued 





Before the publication 


representatives of leading 





and addresses of 382,089 resi- 


of ” =“ to 
the Federal census the depart- 4 universities and colleges of the 
ment was furnished the names J United States and Canada, to 
———— professors and teachers of 





dents of the State between the 


ages of 21 
speak English, or who can not 





and 50 who can not 





{ S 


“74 a 






read or write any language. 


By the signing by the governor 
of a bill passed at the last ses- 


sion of the State legislature, a 








special fund becomes available 


for the 


LI Zz 
Py: 





expense of the neces- 





HELP CARRY AMERICAS] 
FLAG TO EVERY PODT : 


SEAMANSHIP 
NAVIGATION | 
AND MARINE | 


English in the universities and 
university colleges in the 
United Kingdom, and to a 
number of distinguished per- 
interested in 


TFA 


sons especially 
English studies. 

Twenty American professors 
accepted the invitation, and 
17 were present, namely, Prof, 
Sears Baldwin, 
Dean Virginia Gildersleeve, of 


Charles and 








me ES Ss | 





sary copying of these names 
and addresses. 
The names have been ar- ay 
ranged according to school dis- i) 










tricts, and to every superin- 

tendent of schools in a district, 

village, or city a list has been 

sent 0 | persons in his school 

district to whom the advan- 

tazes of night schools and By 

Aweri zation Classes should } | 
be brought. Each superin- if ‘ 
tend has also received a — \ Fp. 
letter from the State commis- \ : Pi Pe 
sioner of education, Dr. John Nt. oe fi 
- 3 directing prompt | 4 r st 
amd vigorous action in visitng ___—_«_~/lM/l ee 

ali those named on the lists es 
and in urging them to learn ere 


English and to them- 


American 


prepa re 


re. 


citizen- 











selves for tC ~ ‘io 
ship. rs ere — 

A of trained workers AFTER WAR READ 
has been placed at the service co 
of lo education officials by 
the State department of educa- 
tion. Work is going forward in many cities of the State 


means of card indexes to keep a permanent 
illiterates, in which arrivals and departures 
For this purpose transcripts of the names of 
fmomigrants New York State pro- 
‘rom the ships’ manifests in the office of the Commis- 


It is proposed by 
record of adult 
will | noted. 


whose destination is are 
cured 
sioner of Immigration. 


(Continued on page 6.) 


ENGINEERING 





ING COUR 


Title page of new Reading Course issued by the Bureau of Education. 





Sarnard Mr. W, 


College ; 


NY Hawley Davis, of Bowdoin 
\ ) College; President M. Carey 
Thomas and Prof. Lucy M. 


4 Donnelly, of Bryn Mawr Col- 
lege; Prof. Lincoln Hutechin- 
son, of the University of Cali- 
fornia; Prof. A. H. Thorn- 
dike, and Prof. John W. Cun- 
liffe, of Columbia University ; 
Prof. George P. Baker, of 
Harvard University; Prof, 
Frank Aydelotte, of Massa- 
chusetts School of Technology ; 
Prof. Fred N. Scott, of the 
University of Michigan; Prof. 
Brown, of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota; Prof, 
R. S. Crane, of Northwestern 
~ University; Miss Agnes F, 
. Perkins, of Wellesley College ; 
Prof. W. B. Cairns, and Miss 
Julia Grace Wales, of the 
University of Wisconsin, and 
Prof. C. Brewster Tinker, of Yale University. 

Several prominent Americans interested in 
happened to be in London were also invited to attend the con- 
Among these supplementary members were Principal 
Bruce Taylor, of Queen’s College, Kingston, Ontario; Miss 
M. Leal Harkness, president of the Southern Association of 
College Women; and Dean Ada Comstock, of Smith College, 

(Continued on page 15.) 





Carleton 





education who 


ference. 
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EDUCATION SHOULD BE UNI- 
VERSAL IN FACT, 


New Dean of Yale Department of Edu- 
cation Upholds High Ideals—Con- 
siders Education of National 
Concern. 


is universal 
the 


Universal education which 
in fact, and not merely in name, is 


ideal of Dr. Frank Spaulding, formerly 
of 


has 


superintendent schools of Cleveland, 
Ohio, 
duties as dean of the department of edu- 
cation of Yale University. 

Dr. Spaulding states that 


who recently assumed his 


“We have been taught that universal 
education is the very foundation of our 
American liberties, institutions, and 


ideals, ns it should be. The unfortunate 


thing is that we have believed all these 
years that we had universal education in 
this country. We are just beginning to 
discover our mistake. 

“Fundamentally, in 
aim, our 
mained down to the present time the pro- 
gram of two That pro- 
gram for its goal the equipment of 
all the children of all the people with the 
The 
years have seen the range of instruction 
much altered. It has been enlarged, and 
some good beginnings made 
in vocational training for a very few of 
the youth of the land. How far short we 
have fallen of the of 
equipping all children with the most ele- 
mentary tools of knowledge, recent Army 
records revealed in a startling 
In this we failed with 25 out of every 100 


in 
re- 


principle and 


educational program has 


centuries ago. 


set 


most elementary tools of education. 


have been 


achieving goal 


manner. 


children.” 
Secondary Education Should Be Universal. 


It is proposed that secondary continua- 


tion schools should be provided in suf- 
ficient number that pupils under 18 years 
of age may be required to attend part or 
full-time secondary schools as regularly 
and continuously as all children must at- 


tend elementary schools. 
Compulsory Education of Immigrants. 


Newly arriving immigrants between the 
ages of 18 and 25 should be enrolled in 
school for 12 months, with their continua- 
tion of residence in this country, and their 
citizenship dependent upon the satisfac- 
tory completion of the year’s work. 

Dr. Spaulding states further 
n in full operation will 
necessitate the expenditure annually of 


as has vet 


“Such a progra 
three or four times as much 
been spent. 


Education of National Concern. 


be imposed 


To this 


“Obviously the must 


upon wealth, not upon poverty. 


cost 
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MANY ELIGIBLE FOR STATE 
SCHOLARSHIPS, 


Two thousand persons are eligible for 
State scholarships for college study in 
New York. Each scholarship entitles the 
holder $100 a for four 
while taking an approved college course 
the State. The scholarships are as- 
signed by counties, each of which is en- 


to year years 


in 
titled to five times as many scholarships 


in the 


Each year 750 scholarships are 


as there are assembly districts 
county, 
awarded, so that 3,000 scholarships are 
The sum of $30,000 


is appropriated annually by the legisla- 


continually in force. 


ture for the purpose. 


Eligibles Not Equaily Distributed. 
Half the eligibles live in New York 
City and its vicinity. In three counties 


of the State there are not enough 


eligibles to fill the quota. 
cies will be filled by appointment of can- 


These vacan- 


counties where there 
are more than 
The scholarships are assigned to eligibles 
in the order of their standing in the re- 


conducted 


didates in other 


candidates scholarships. 


gents’ examination regularly 
in the schools, in the subjects required 


for the scholarships. 





RECRUITING CAMPAIGNS FOR 
NURSE SCHOOLS. 
Nursing education has been recom- 
mended to high-school and college gradu- 
ates in campaigns recently conducted in 
various sections of the country. In Chi- 
cago the Central Council on Nursing 
Education, which is an organization of 


hospital boards and superintendents, 
made the first organized effort to gain 


pupils for nurses’ training schools. Only 
those training schools which offer a satis- 


factory course are recommended. 


In Michigan a campaign which was 
recently completed was so _ successful 
that it is reported that every training 


school in the State has its full quota of 
The Pennsylvania - Delaware 
has been conducting a similar 


students. 


Division 


campaign. 

At Hastings, Nebr., a 10 weeks’ pre- 
liminary course in nursing is given at 
the Hastings High School to girls who 


agree to enter one of the training schoois 
of the the of the 
The movement has been indorsed 
State department 
The 


inost 


city at completion 


course, 
th of vocational 


by 
are those 


preliminary 


education. subjects 
of the 


courses in training schools for nurses. 


covered = in 


end we must go a long way in the aban- 
donment of the old district-school system. 
We must frankly recognize universal pub- 
lic education as a primary concern of the 
Nation,” 





IMPERIAL CONFERENCE ON 
FORESTRY. 
Delegates from All Parts of the British 
Empire Discuss Education in For- 
estry—Central Institute 
Recommended. 





Forestry in the British Empire was con- 
sidered at a conference held in London in 
July. Resolutions on forestry education 
were adopted, which the delegates from 
the Empire will bring 
their respective govern- 


various parts of 
to the notice of 
ments. 
Recommendation wus made that thoge 
parts of the Empire which are able and 
willing to 
tems of forestry education should do so, 
and so far as possible should frame such 


establish well-developed sys- 


systems to meet the needs of those parts 
of the Empire which are not able to estab- 
lish and maintain well-developed systems 
of their own. 

One central institution for the higher 
training of forest officers was suggested, 
This institution, to be established in the 
United Kingdom, would draw its students 
from graduates who have taken honors 
in pure or natural science at any recog- 
nized university. Supplementary courses 
would also be arranged at suitable cen- 
ters for special students. Special courses 
would also for officers 
from any part the Empire, whether 
at the institution or at centers of train- 
It was 
urged that governinents should recognize 
these part of the ordinary 
duties of the forest officers, at any time 


be given forest 


of 
ing in other parts of the world. 


courses 25 
during their service, and that the govern- 
ments concerned should give special facil- 
ities to forest officers in their service to 
attend such 
It was agreed that with the training 
institution should be associated a depart- 
ment the formation, 
tending, and protection of forests, 


courses. 


of research into 

The conference indorsed the provision 
already made by universities and colleges, 
especially in the Kingdom, for 
forestry instruction for those who do not 
desire to take the full course suggested 
It was also men- 

adequate pro- 
for 


United 


for the forestry service. 
tioned 
vision should be made 


the 


desirable that 


ils 
woodmen's 


schools for training of foresters as 


distinct from forest officers 





Journalism studied at Columbia 
University during the past summer by 56 
persons. Twenty-two of them were col- 
lege graduates and eight are still pursu- 
ing college courses. Twelve members of 
the class were teachers, who intend to 
continue teaching, and who took the 
course in journalism because it aids them 
“to single out the essential facts of vary- 
ing situations.’ 


Was 
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BY GEORGE F. ZOOK 


THE HARVARD GRADUATE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 


For Training Teachers and to Provide Opportunity for Original Investigation 








Harvard 


graduute 


University has established a 


school of education equal in 
rank to the graduate professional schools 
medicine, divinity, and business 


endow- 


of law, 
administration. Its permanent 
ment is $2,000,000. This action is the cli- 
max in the development in the study of 
education which began with the appoint- 
1891 of Paul Henry Hanus as 
assistant professor of the nistory and art 
Until 1906 the 


Harvard were 


ment in 
of teaching. courses in 
included in 
under the 
In that year 
created, 
per- 


education at 
the division of philosophy 
faculty of arts and science, 

was 


the division of education 


In 1896 graduate students were 
arts degree 


In 1905 the 
was 


mitted to take a master of 
based on work in education. 
degree of doctor of philosophy 
opened to graduate students in this field. 

In this announcement of the new grad- 
uate school the following aims of the 
school are set forth: (1) To provide in- 
troductory training for prospective teach- 
ers and school-teachers; (2) to provide 
advanced training for experienced teach- 
ers and school officers; (3) to provide op- 
for original investigation and 
experimentation in education and for 
constructive contributions to the theory 
of teaching and educational 


portunity 


and practice 


administration, 


A Professional Graduate School. 
Training will be offered for pros- 
pective school principals, superintend- 
ents, edueational specialists, college 


teachers of education, normal school 


teachers, and others who expect to occupy 


supervisory positions. Problems and 
methods in education will receive the 
greatest attention, and the new school 
thus properly becomes a_ professional 
graduate school rather than a division 
of the liberal arts and sciences. 

It is apparently for this reason that 


the degrees to be conferred by the new 


graduate school are master of education 
(Ed. M.) and doctor of education (Ed. 
D.). The degrees of master of arts and 


doctor of philosophy for work in the 
field of educational theory and principles 
will still be administered by the faculty 
of-arts and sciences. 

In order to secure the degree of mas- 
ter of education a candidate must devote 
a2 year to graduate study and submit a 
thesis in his major field. Four summer 





of which the student 
two courses for 


each 
pursues not more than 
six weeks each may be regarded as the 
equivalent of a university year. 

For the degree of doctor of education 
the candidate must show at the time he 
enters or before he takes his preliminary 


sessions in 


examination “(a@) that he has taught with 
that he working 
biology, psychology, and 
the social sciences, and (¢) that he can 
French books in edu- 


success, (0) has a 


knowledge of 
German 


read and 


eation.” 


For High Attainment in Education. 


The minimum period of study for the 
degree of Ed, D. is two years, at least 
one of which must be spent in continuous 
study at the university. However, the 
announcements state specifically that 
“the requirements of time for the de- 
gree of doctor of education are wholly 
secondary; or the degree of doctor of 
education is given, not for the reason of 
faithful study for a prescribed time or in 
fulfillment of a determinate program, but 
on the ground of extended study and 
high attainment in education,” 

The particular program to be pursued 
by a graduate student is left largely to 
the student under the supervision of the 
faculty. The candidate is, however, ex- 
cept in unusual circumstances, required 
to include in his program of studies 
“courses in the social theory of educa- 
tion, in the history of education, and in 
educational psychology.” Also, in addi- 
tion to his education, 
candidate for the doctor’s degree is rec- 
be required, to se- 


work in ‘each 
ommended, and may 
lect and pursue not less than one course 
field in some 


related to his principal 


other department of the university, as 
for example, in government or sociology 
or statistics if his principal field is edu- 
cational administration; biology if his 
principal field is educational psychology ; 
history or the history of philosophy if 
his principe! field is the history of edu- 
eation.” 

A similar recommendation is made by 
the faculty of the school to undergradu- 
ate students who look forward to profes- 
sional training in education, that they 
should include in their program of 
studies “courses in biology, psychology, 
covernment, economics, and so- 
Courses in philosophy and the 


history, 


ciology. 


f 





history of philosophy are also desirable. 
Every student should be trained in Eng 
lish, and a knowledge of at least one for 
eign language will be valuable.” 

Finally, women as well as men will be 
admitted to the new 
fact is noteworthy, because it is 
the first 
mitted to 
Harvard University. 


graduate school, a 
which 
time women have ever been ad- 
department of 


any regular 


In Other Universities. 
Kdu- 


break 


The Harvard Graduate School of 
cation is by no means a radical 
with present practice in the field of edu- 
cation, but it does represent progress in 
several distinct directions. In the first 
place it is one of the few attempts in the 
large universities to devote primary at- 
tention to graduate instruction in educa 
tion. The school of education established 
at the University of California in 1913 
does not permit formally to 
register in the school until their senior 


students 


year in college. It has, therefore, de- 
voted itself largely to graduate instruc 
tion, a field that State 
than it is in most 
the State’s requirement that public high- 


least one 


is wider in that 
States, by reason of 


school teachers should have at 
The 


College 


year of graduate study. school of 


education at Teachers’ was for 
mally established as a graduate school of 
1914, 


howevel , -0r 


education in It has proved impos 


sible, Teachers’ College to 


resist the tremendous demand for adm 


sion of unclassified students in educa- 


tion, many of whom are candidates for a 


bachelor’s degree. As a result of the 


admission of such students, Teachers’ 


College is noted not only for graduate 


work in the school of education but alse 


for undergraduate work in educntion. At 


Yale University a new graduate depart- 
ment of education has been added to the 
graduate school, under the supervision of 
Dr. Frank H. Spaulding, formerly super- 
intendent of public schools at Cleveland, 
Ohio. With but few 


Yale are 


exceptions COUTS@S 


in education at listed aus grad- 


uate courses, 


A New Doctor's Degree. 


In other directions the Harvard School 
is departing from the accepted graduate 
practice in education. It is certainly 
unusual to find a university granting the 
degree of master of science, not to speak 
of master of education, for graduate 











work in education, and it 
unusual to find anything but the Ph. D. 
for the 
New York 
doctor of 


is decidedly 


doctor’s degree in education. 


with its degree of 
the 


degree 


University 


and University 


pedagogy, 
of California with its of gradu- 


ate in education were, until the establish 


ment of the Harvard degree of doctor 
of education, the only exceptions among 
the prominent universities. The decision 


at Harvard to establish a new doctor’s 


for graduate work in education 
the deep professional 


the 


qgecision 


degree 
is an evidence of 


spirit which pervades new school, 


Whether or 
other 


not the will be fol- 


universities in the near 


doubt ful. 


Onde erning 


lowed at 
future is 

The 
of study for the doctor’s degree is not so 


few universi- 


very 
requirement duration 
unusual, though all but a 
ties, such as the University of California, 
Columbia New York Uni- 
versity, and Princeton University, hold to 


University, 


the three-year requirement. 
The the 
school concerning work outside the field 


regulations in new graduate 
of education deserve particular attention. 
In nearly every university graduate stu- 
dents in not only en- 
couraged or required to specialize within 
the field of but thee oppor- 
tunity to select outside 
that field is decidedly limited. 
students in 


education are 
education, 
work 
The usual 
edu- 


any minor 


practice is for graduate 
cation to devote their entire attention to 
various phases of that field. In the Har- 
vard school, new departure 
has been taken not only in encouraging 


however, a 


undergraduates who expect to specialize 
later in education to subjects in 
history and social science but in encour- 


select 


aging or requiring candidates for a doc- 


tor’s degree in education to select at 
least one subject outside of that field. 
Particularly happy seems to be the pro- 


vision for those interested in educational 
administration to prepare themselves 
more adequately in the field of 
ment. Educational administrators 
stantly come in contact with great variety 
of State 
Knowledge of 
only add to the success of such men and 


govern- 


con- 


and municipal practices. 


these practices will not 





women, but it will have a tendency to 
deepen their interest in civic affairs. 
Training in this direction from the kin- 
Gergarten through the graduate schools 
of the universities is desirable and ap- 
propriate. 

Of the 6,445 schools in France de- 


stroyed by the war, 5.345 are reported as 
reestablished in some form. In most in- 
stances the buildings are cheap and tem- 
porary, but the important fact is that the 
children are in the school. This educa- 
tional rehabilitation is as remarkable as 
it is gratifying. 
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SUMMER-SCHOOL COURSES IN 
COUNTRY LIFE IMPROVEMENT. 


Rural studied by 75 
young women at the summer school re- 
cently held at Castine, Me. The 
lature of the State of Maine gave to the 
State superintendent of schools the right 
each year not than 100 
rural teachers for this special training. 
Organizations for the improvement of 
country life, rural surveys, community 
feadership, and the development of lead- 
ers to connect the life of the school with 
the life of the community formed the 
basis of the course. Attention was given 
to the study of hygiene and sanitation 
and to recreational education, including 
dramatics for young children, gymnastics 
for older children, and recreational plays 


leadership was 


legis- 


more 


! 
to seiect 


and games. 





EX-SERVICE MEN ORGANIZE CLUB 
AT COLUMBIA. 

Disabled ex-service men who are con- 

tinuing their education at Columbia Uni- 

versity under the direction of the Federal 


Board for Vocational Education have 
formed an organization known as the 
Columbia University Comeback Club. 


The object of the club is to promote har- 
mony between the club members and the 
other students of the university. 
Action will be taken to interest 
student body in the problems of the in- 
capucitated ex-soldiers, and to establish 
a broad basis of cooperation. Already 
special courses of instruction for the ex- 


+} 
ine 


soldiers have been arranged by the edu- 
cational committee, and a program of pic- 
nies, mass meetings, and dances has been 





conducted by the entertainment com- 
mittee. 
COMPULSORY GYMNASTICS FOR 


GIRLS IN FRENCH SCHOOLS. 


Gymnasium work for girls in French 
schools has been made compulsory by a 
bill passed by the French Senate, accord- 
ing to a correspondent of the New York 
Post. By the bill public gym- 
nasium privileges are also provided for 


Evening 


women of all classes. 
French newspapers offer various opin- 
regard to the movement. Cele- 


brated actresses in a series of interviews 


ions in 


stated that they had been taking physical 
training for years and that the Govern- 
had followed the only rational 

Some papers express approval of 


ment 

course, 
exercise in private, but object to the pro- 
posed training. Others ridicule the idea 
of physical training and declare that it 
will rob the French woman of the grace 
of movement for which she has been noted 


for centuries, 











TO DEFINE FINANCIAL OFFI- 
CERS’ DUTIES. 


Committee of New York Legislature 
Will Draft Bill to Reorganize 
Financial System. 





Investigation ef the relations existing 
between school beards and financial 
officers of the cities of the State of 
York will be made by a joint committee 
of the two chambers of the State legisla- 
ture. Questions of State policy in educa- 
tion, the amount of State contribution 
tu public schools, and minor changes in 
the 
recently adopted will also be considered 
by the committee. 

A preliminary meeting for organization 
has been held. After the special session 
of the legislature, the eommittee will hold 
public hearings in the principal cities of 
the State. Information will be obtained 
from the State department of education 
regarding salary schedules, expense esti- 
mates, and the possibilities of further 
taxation for schools in cities of the first, 


New 


State schedule of teachers’ salaries 


second, third, and rural classes. 


Senator Mullan, the chairman of the 
committee, said, according to the New 


York Evening Mail: “ The outcome of the 
investigation will be a bill that we will 
introduce into the legislature practically 
reorganizing the entire system. 
We naturally want to hear every angle 
of the school question. Our public hear- 
ings will be open to teachers, parents, 


school 


pupils, in short, to everybody who has 
something to say. 


Will Define Dutics of City Officers. 


“One thing that certain to 


remedy is the existing relations between 


we are 
most school boards and the financial offi- 


cers of their cities. I do not refer spe: 


cifically to the differences of the New 
York Board of Education and Comp- 
troller Craig. The conditions here are 
like those in nearly every other large 
city. The fact remains that the duties 
end powers of each set of officials are 


so obscure as to permit of a deadlock. 


Chis condition must be remedied be- 
cause the morale of the teacher requires 
it. There is a slackening of interest 
among instructors when there is constant 
fighting over their pay. No teacher can 
give his or her best when 


uncertainty that the pay voucher will ¢ 


there is an 


through. 

“We will try hard to these 
handieaps from the school system. We 
hope to have the machinery of financing 
the schools so simple and easily under- 
that few technical troubles will 
ever arise again.” 


remove 


stood 








See 
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STATE 





BOARDS ARE VARIOUSLY CHOSEN. 





Nine States Still Retain Ex Officio Boards of Education—Tendency Is to 
Appoint the Members 


by WILLIAM 


R. Hoop. 








Tl principal school administrative 
boards in the several States show wide 
variety of composition, but the boards 
whi composed wholly of appointed 
members or in which appointed members 
predominate are most numerous, accord- 
ing to data recently compiled in the Bu- 


Education. The following classi- 


reau ol 
fication with respect to the composition 
of State boards of education is made in 
the bureau 

Al] member Cu officio.—Colorado, 
Florida, Kentucky, Mississippi, Missouri, 
Nevada, North Carolina, Oregon, and 
Texas, 


predominating.— 
Virginia, and 


Exe officio members 


Arizona, Indiana, Kansas, 


Washington. 

il] members appointed.—California, 
Delaware, Marvland, Minnesota, New 
Jersey, New York, and Vermont. 

{ppointed members predominating.— 


Alabama, Arkansas, Connecticut, Georgia, 
Idaho, Louisiana, Massachusetts, Mon- 
tana, New Hampshire, New Mexico, North 
Dake Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, Rhode 
Island, South Carolina, Tennessee, Utah, 


West Virginia, Wisconsin, and Wyoming, 


Composition in Detail. 


Th liowing summary gives the com- 
positi of State boards of education in 
deta 

{iabama.—Governor and State super 
intendent, er officio, and six members ap- 
pointed by governor: term, 12 years, two 
ap ed every four years, 

{ na,—Governor, State superintend 
ent, president of university, principals of 
Tw ] schools, cr Officio, and it 
count iperintendent, a city superintend- 
ent i hig! hool principal appointed 
by bor 

1? s State superintendent and 
one I ber appointed by governor from 
eacl eve congressional districts ; 
tern veh years, one each year 

( j ia.—Seven appointed by gover- 
not ern four years, One or two, as 
case requires, each year. 

( /o.—State superintendent, secre- 
tary state, and attorney general, 

Connecticut.—Governor and lieutenant 
gove r, er officio, and nine appointed by 
ove *; term, six years, three every 
two ars 

Delaware.—Five appointed by gover- 
hor ; five years, one each year. 


> 
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Governor, secretary of state, 


State 


Florida, 


atiorney general, treasurer, and 


State superintendent. 
Georgia.— Governor and State superin- 


tendent, ex officio, and four appointed by 


governor; term, four years, lLWo every 
two vears, 
Idaho.—Sitate superintendent and five 


appointed by governor; term, five yeurs, 


one each year. 


Board Members in Educational Work, 
Except Two. 


Indiana’s 


Indiana.—State superintendent, presi- 


dent of Purdue University, president of 


State university, president of normal 


school, superintendents of schools in 
three cities having largest school enumer 


ation, er officio, three citizens including 


one county superintendent, and three 
persons actively interested in vocational 
education. Governor to appoint other 


than er-oficio members; term, four years. 


Kansas.—State superintendent, chan- 


cellor of university, president of agricul- 
three 


tural college, president of each of 


normal schools, er officio, two city or 


superintendents, and one county 


count) 
superintendent Superintendents 
pointed by governor; term, two years. 
Kentucky.—State superintendent, sec- 
retary of state, and attorney general. 


Louisiana—State superintendent and 


five appointed by governor; term, five 


years, oti each 
Varul rnd, 


nor; term, 


year. 
Seven appointed by gover- 


} . ~~ 
one each ear, 


seveh years, 


Massachusetts. Commissioner of edu- 


cation and six appointed by governor to 


compose “ advisory board of education ;” 


term, three vears, two each year, 


ty 


Minnesota Five appointed by gover- 


nor: term, hve years, ohne or two every 


two years. 
State-Officer Boards in Mississippi and Missouri. 


Vississippi—Secretary of State, al- 


torney general, and State superintendent, 


Vissouri. Governor, secretary of 


state, attorney general, and State super 
intendent 
Wontana.—Governor, State superin- 
fendent, and attorney general, er officio, 
and eight appointed by governor; term, 
four years. 

Nevrada.—Governor, State superintertl- 


ent, and president of university. 


0 

Vew Hampshire—Governor and five 
appointed by governor; term, five years, 
one each year. . 
Vew Jersey.—Eight appointed by gev- 
ernor; term, eight years, one each year, 
Vew Verico—Governor and State 
superintendent, ex officio, and five ap- 
pointed by governor; term, four years, 


two or three every two years, 

New York.—Three more than existing 
number of judicial districts; one elected 
annually by legislature. In all, twelve 
ipembers. 

Vorth 


governor, 


lieutenant 
treasurer, 
and 


Governor, 
of state, 


superintendent, 


Carolina, 
secretary 
nuditor, State at- 
torney general. 
North Dakota.—State 


commissioner of 


superintendent 
and agriculture and 
labor, er officio, and three appointed by 
goverhor; term, six years, one every two 


years. 


Oklahoma.—State superintendent and 
six appointed by governor; term, six 


years, two every two years. 


Oregon Governor, secretary of state, 
and State superintendent. 
Pennsylrania. — State 


and six appointed by governor ; 


superintendent 
term, six 
years, one each year. 


Rhode Island.—Governor and lieuten- 
ant governor, ex oficto, and one from 
each county except Providence County 


which has term, six two 
elected every two years by legislature. 

and State 
superintendent, ex officio, and seven (one 


district), 


two; years, 


South Carolina.—Governor 
congressional 


covemmor; term, four years. 


from each 


pointed by 


ap- 


Tennessee's Geverner Controls. 


and nine 
pointed by three from 
grand division of the State; at least three 
party; six 
two years. 


(,overnor up- 


Tennesser 
governor; each 


from minority terin, years, 
three ever) 
Governor, comptroller, and 
of state. 

State superintendent, president 


agriculs 


secretary 

Utah. 
of university, and president of 
oficio, and six 
term, six vy 


tural college, ex ap- 


pointed by governor; ars 


years. 
Five appointed by governor ; 


’ 
two every two 
Vermont 
term, five years, one each year. 
Governor, attorney general, 
and three 
tors eleeted quadrennially by the senate 
faculties of State educational insti- 


Virginia, 
State superintendent, educa- 
from 
tutions. 

Washington. State 
president of university, president of agri- 
college, a principal of normal 


superintendent, 


cultural 
school elected by normal principals, and ° 
three others appointed by governor, one 
a city superintendent, one a county su- 
perintendent, and one a high-school prin- 








6 


cipal; term of appointed members, two 


years. 


West Virginia.—State superintendent 
and six appointed by governor; term, six 
years, one each year 

Wisconsin Governor, State superin- 
tendent, one by regents of university, one 
by regents of normal schools, one by State 
board for vocational edueation, and five 
appointed by governor; term, five years, 
one each year, 

Wyoming.—State superintendent and 


six appointed by State superintendent 
with approval of governor; at least two 
must be in educational work; term, six 


years, two every two years 


Seven States without General Boards. 


this Summary 
[ilinois, Maine, 


Ohio, and South Da- 


It will be observed that 


not include Iowa, 
Michigan, Nebraska, 


States do 


does 


kota. These not have boards 
charged with the general supervision and 
direction of public-school mutters. Some 
of them, 
purposes, as for the 
schools, and all 
ministration of 
Ohio and South 


vocational 


however, have boards for special 
normal 


the ad 


control of 
have boards for 
vocational education, In 
Dakota, 


educa 


admin 
called 


the body 


istering tion is 


* State board of education,” 


Each of the States of Georgia, Ken- 
tucky, Mississippi, North Carolina, Okla- 
homa, Oregon, and Wisconsin has a gen- 


eral State board and a special board for 
administering vocational education, In 
Colorado, this administration is vested 
in the State board of agriculture. All 
vther States mentioned in the summary 
vest the administration of vocational 


schools in the general State board of edu- 


cation. 


STOCK-JUDGING CONTESTS AT 
NEW MEXICO FESTIVAI 


ims of school children 


Contests by te: 


in judging stock, poultry, and field crops, 


demonstrating work in home eco- 


ature of the 
Mex., 


and in 
will be a fe harvest 


Albuquerque, 


nomics, 


festival at in Octo- 


ber. The contests, which are under the 
supervision of the State director of voca- 
tional education, will be limited to pupils 
not more than 18 years of age, who are 
enrolled in classes in agriculture or home 
economics of less than college grade in 
the public schools of the State. Each 
contest will be divided into two classes, 
vocational and elementary. No team 
will be expected to compete with any 


team not in the same class. Prizes and 
will be ay 
The 


the direction of 


arded the winning 


the 


medals 


teams, rules of contest are 


under committees of in- 


structions of home economics and of 


ugriculture, 





LIFE, 
CAMPAIGN FOR AMERICANIZA- 
TION IN PROGRESS. 


SCHOOL 


(Continued from page 1.) 


It is understood that the lists obtained 


from the census do not contain the names 
of all those who should be visited. The 
census enumerators did not test for illit- 
eracy but accepted the statement of the 


himself or of a relative as to his 
ability to 
ne person confessed to being illiterate if 
For 


pe rsol 


read and write. Presumably, 
write even a little. 
effort 
to gain the cooperation of foreign-speak- 
in order 


he could read or 


this reason special will be made 


each community 


ing persons in 
that the lists may be complete. 

The department has recommended 
that the lists should be accessible to 
teachers, directors, and organizers en- 
gaged in the campaign, but has issued 
the warning that it is illegal to use to 


the detriment of any person or persons 


information furnished for the Federal 


census 





FRENCH SCHOLARSHIPS AND FEL- 
LOWSHIPS FOR AMERICANS 


Scholarships and fellowships at French 


universities have been offered to Ameri- 
cuns in appreciation of the scholarships 
universities awarded to 
The offer 


Council on 


in American 
was made 
Education 
education 


French students, 
to the American 
by the French department of 
Office National Universités 
Ten graduate 
the University of 
the University of 


and the des 


Francaises, scholarships 
and fellowships are at 
and six at 


All are open to men under 30 


Bordeaux, 
Toulouse. 
accredited colleges 


who are graduates of 


or universities and have a fair knowledge 
of French. 
The 10 


free tuition 


Bordeaux scholarships include 


and probably residence, The 


subjects recommended for study are po- 
litical science and law, history, geog- 
raphy, tropical diseases, French lan- 
ruag ind literature. 


For Research in Science. 


\t Toulouse a bourse of 3,000 francs 
in addition to free tuition is offered to a 
student in chemical research. An addi- 
tional scholarship, including free tuition 


bly 


institutes of 


residence, is offered in each 
electrical 
(for 


and proba 


of the chemistry, 
hydrology 


the 


engineering, agriculture, 


interested in properties 


‘jans 


physi: 
of medicinal waters), and Provencal and 
Romance philology. 

The selection of candidates for these 
scholarships and _ fellowships is in 
charge of the council’s committee on 


American Exchange of Scholar- 
b 


and Fellowships, 


Franco- 


ships 


| > 
| 
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DISTRIBUTES has 0,000,000. 


General Education Board Gives Special] 
Attention to Medical Schools— 
Aid to the Belgians. 


The trustees of the Genet due 


the 


ation 


Board of Rockefeller Foundation 


have appropriated the sum of $20,251,900 
for various purposes of general education 
and for the development of medica} 
schools. A summarized statement, given 
to the press by the trustees, presents 
the following facts: 

At the recent meeting appropriations 
were made to 98 colleges and gh 
out of those under consideration. ‘o this 
group of institutions the General a 
tion Board appropriated for endowment 
to increase salaries the sum of $12,851,- 
666 on condition that they would them- 
Selves reach the goal they had set and 


purpose supplement- 
$30,613,334. Thus 


for the same 


ary sums aggregating 


secure 


these colleges and universities if sue- 
cessful will increase their endowments 
available for teachers’ salaries to the ex- 


tent of $43,465,000. 


Medical Education Aided. 
The following appropriations to med- 
ical schools in the United States were 


Board, 
institutions in Brussels 
the Rockefel- 


the General Education 


those to 


made by 
while 
and Halifax were voted by 
ler Foundation: 
Washington University 
St. Louis, for endowment, $1,2 


Medical School, 
50,000 : for 


additional laboratory facilities and equip- 


ment, $70,000; Yale Medical School, for 
endowment toward a total of $3,000,000, 
$1,000,000; Harvard Medical School, for 
improvement facilitie in obstetries, 


the ce 


$350,000 - 


$300,000 ; for 
in psychiatry, 
Medical School, for de 
department of pathology 
of $600,000, $400,000, 

Medical 
beth, 
For general purposes of 
1,000,000 francs Other appropriations 
by the General Education Board: 

For cooperation with State universities 
and State departments of education in 


‘velopment of teaching 


Johns Hopkins 


velopment of a new 


toward a total 


research foundation of Eliza- 


Queen of the Belgians, Brussels: 


medical research, 


the Southern States in the field of see- 
ondary and rural education, $287,350. 
For Negro schools appropriations ag- 


gregating $943,500 were made for the fol- 
lowing objects: For general endowment, 


$500,000 ; for current expenses and equip- 


ment, $443,500. 
Other Rockefeller Foundation appro- 
priations: For the American Conference 


establish and 
bureau, 


on Hospital Service, to 
maintain library and 
$15,000. 

For the National Committee for Mental 
Hygiene, for surveys during 1920 of care 
and treatment of mental diseases and de 
ficiencies, $25,000, 


service 
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OCCUPATIONAL TRAINING 
FOR ORPHANS OF NEAR 
EAST. 


Children Are Instructed in Agriculture 
and the Industries—Rapidly Become 
Self-supporting. 


Alreudy among the sorely stricken 
countries of Armenia, the Holy Land, 
and other sections of the Near East con- 
work seeking to 
repair the damage which 
been wrought during the five years that 
have just passed. No more hopeful or 
wore significant work of reconstruction 
and being any- 
where than among the children of these 


structive forces are at 


terrible has 


rehabilitation is done 


lands. 


Training Its Mainly Vocational. 


Very wisely this work is primarily de- 


voted to occupational training intended 
to enable the children to become self-sup- 
porting. The development of skill in 


carpentry, stonework, tailoring, shoe- 
making, printing, weaving, gardening, the 
care of live stock for the boys, and in sew- 
ing, knitting, weaving, lace making and 
general housework for the girls 
properly constitute the core of the work. 
Accompanying this training in in- 
dustrial activities, however, 

ing in the usual academic sub- 


very 


goes train- 











so crowded ; but in Alexandropol the boys 
are given a fine training in carpentry, 
tailoring, shoemaking, and 
printing. The industrial work is being 
added to all the time, and the last re- 
port gave over 9,000 as the number of 
children 

“In the 
every center has some work for the boys, 

“Tn Caesarea, for instance, the indus- 


stonework, 


receiving industrial training. 


Constantinople area, nearly 


trial school gives the boys instruction in 
the care of sheep, cows, and pigs, as well 
as the care of an extensive garden. 
There is a carpenter shop where repairs 
are made and cabinetmaking taught by a 
man who can copy anything in the way 
of furniture of which a picture is given 
him. Some of the boys are making tin 
bowls for the soup kitchen and producing 
every possible article that may be made 
out of the useful tin. Others 
are learning blacksmithing and a tailor 


gasoline 


shop is in progress, while some of the 
boys are learning to weave cotton cloth, 
one of the regular Caesarean industries. 


Boys Actually Build Houses. 


“in there is a splendid car- 


penter shop in connection with the boys’ 


Sivas, 


orphanage, Which is located in the teach- 
college. Here 
ally working on the uncompleted build- 
There is also a blacksmith shop, 


ers’ the boys are actu- 


ings. 


and the boys learn tailoring and shoe- 





making as well. A large farm, formerly 
belonging to the Kaiser, is cultivated by 
the boys under the care of Mr. Hawkes, 
and last year wheat was grown there as 
well as all sorts of vegetables. 

“In the Harpoot district there are two 
large farms with old Ar- 
menian monasteries where the boys are 
learning all sorts of farming and which 
hope to supply all the orphanages with 
wheat and vegetables. Besides that, all 
the village orphanages have their own 
gardens where both boys and girls work. 
One of these supplied all the orphanages 
with beans last summer, In Harpoot it- 
self the boys work in the carpenter shop, 
the shoe shop, the tailor shop, and the 
blacksmith shop. In all of these places 
the boys attend school half a day and 
work at their trade the other half. 

“At least one of these different indus- 
tries is found in each of the boys’ or- 


connected 


phanages. 
Girls Taught Needlework in Babyhood. 


“Tn all 
training in 


these places, the girls have 
and knitting 
housework. Even the smallest girls knit 
their own stockings, and last summer 
some of the girls in Sivas were knitting 
for the boys while the boys 


sewing and 


stockings 
were making boxes for the girls to keep 
their treasures in. In the sewing classes, 
the girls learn to make their own clothes 

and in some cases each older 





jects in order that the children 
may literate. 

The Near East Relief, head- 
quarters at 1 Madison Avenue, 
New York, is taking the lead 


become 


A RULE FOR 


SCHOOL: GIVE YOURSELF 
MEASURE. 


School will help you to know yourself and to choose 
your work wisely. 


GOOD 


girl will make some garment 
for a younger child. 

“ The needle lace made with 
infinite patience by the women 
and young girls is of extreme 


mm the organisation. of this Leaving school for work costs you money in the long delicacy, Patterns vary, but 
work among the children of run. wheels, circles, and raised 
these countries. A report of But it costs you also health, knowledge, skill, and stitches sometimes give variety 
the activities of this character character. to the most generally used 
now underway is to be found It costs your country good workers and intelligent pattern. 

in the June issue of the official eens “Lacemaking in the Near 


publication of this committee, 
The New Near East. The 
following is an excerpt from 
this report: 

“In the last few years be- it. 
fore the war, great strides had 
been made in the direction of 
giving the boys some practical 
industrial work, but it has re- 
mained for the Near East Re- 
lief really to awaken the Ar- 
people to the desire 
for industrial training for 
their children. In all the Near 
East orphanages where funds 
have made it possible, indus- 
trial work has been started and 
some of the Armenian schools, 
this example, are 
begging for help in starting 
their own industrial training. 


menian 


following 


tools. 


That means less prosperity and happiness for all, 

Every citizen should complete at least the eighth 
grade. 

If you leave school earlier, your schooling is largely 
wasted. You forget what you have learned. 
Your body is growing. Long hours of hard work hurt nos 

School children have twice as much playtime as 
working children. 

Your mind is waking yp. 
tiring work puts it back to sleep. 

From 14 to 16 are called the wasted years in industry. 

At least 9 out of 10 children who go to work between 
14 and 16 enter “ blind-alley”’ jobs. 
that they will never earn more than they receive at 
the end of three or four years. 

School has replaced the old-fashioned way of learning 
the business from the bottom up. 


WITHOUT SCHOOLING YOU STAY AT THE BOTTOM. 
There Is No Good Place to Stop School Except 


at the End. 


AGES 6 TO 18— 
The things you learn in these years are merely your 
You do not yet know how to use them. 
These are the years when you are growing strong to 
use them. These are the years when you are learning 
how to use them.—Children’s bureau, U. 8. 


“In the Caucasus, it has 
been very difficult to start 
industrial work in the or- of Labor. 





phanages, as the children are 


School keeps it awake; it. 


The chances are 


Department 


East has a long history, dating 
from the visit of the Crusaders 
as early as 1045, 

“The women of Armenia do 
make lace because of the 
commercial value attached to 
Girls are taught from 
babyhood to ply the needle. It 
is a custom of the country that 
has been practised for genera- 
tions by the peasants as well 
as by the upper class women. 
Lacemaking has been fostered 
by a love of the beautiful and 
artistic, which seems to be a 
national characteristic of the 
people of Armenia. 

“Everywhere the greatest 
stress is placed on articles of 
practical value so that the 
children learn to make these 
different” things and _ really 
learn something by which they 
may later earn their liveli- 


hood,” 
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Issued by the United States Bureau of 
Education. 


Department of 


the Interior. 


Edits it 

Terms —Subeseriy 50 cents per year 
in advanee. For n (not including C rda 
Mexico, Cuba), 75 nt Copies are 1 ed 
regularly, without cost, to Stat ty, and 
county superintendents, principals of high 
schools, and a few othe idministrative hool 
officers. 

Remittance she l iade to vw Super- 


intendent of Documents, Government Printing 


Office, Washington, D. C., and should be made 
by cash or money orde Stamps are not 
accepted. 
WAR VETERANS MAY ENTER 
WEST POINT. 
Any young hicl hool graduate after 
a year’s service in the Army may enter 


West Point if his record is 
ing to an announes 
Peter C. Harris, 


of the Army. 


the Adjutant General 


¢lass of “ plebe s” at the Mili- 


The new 
tary Academy is 630 strong, and includes 
606 appointees from the ranks of the Army, 
the largest numberin the history of West 
Point. 
the Military 


only upon appointment by their Congress- 


Prior to 1916. soldiers could er 


Academ from the rank 


Inan, but now recruits betwe 


years of age, after one year’s service wi 


the colors, are eligible without political 


assistance, if they can pass 


examination. 
hetween the ages of 17 


Enlisted men 


and 24 who have served honorably and 
faithfully for not less than one year in 
the armed forces of the United States or 


the allied armies in t World War, pe 
cessing the other requisite qualifications, 
may be admitted to 
1921. The 
have served for one year 
Army to July 1, 
tween the ages of 19 al 


other enlisted candidates mus 


prior 
preparatory schools have been 
at Dix N ast Cal Dp 
Mass.; Camp W: 

Gordo 


Seven 


opened, Camp 


Devens, Lewis, 


Camp Travis, Tex.; and Camp 


Ga., as well as in Coblenz and Par 

for the purpose of preparing soldiers for 
the entrance examinations. These n- 
didates also have the option of a thre 
r.onths’ furlough for special study nd 
coaching. 

World War service applies equally to 
young men who were drafted or et 
and includes the National Guard vel] 
as the Army. After 1921 age qualific 


tions revert to the old limits of 19 to 
for enlisted men. The West Point 
has been changed 
instead of three. 


course 


back to four years 





SCHOOL LIFE. 
MAINE’S CENTENNIAL STIMU- 
LATES STUDY OF HISTORY. 


Loe: 


particular 


| history is studied this year with 
interest in the public schools 
of Maine because of the centennial of the 
State into the Union. A 


mission of the 


heoklet, entitled “One Hundred Years of 
State 0 has been issued by the State 
uperintendent of schools as a guide for 
the study of historical sources. Sugges- 

are made for the manufacture of 


his- 


to 


source books by pupils undertaking 


tery projects. Each ‘her is urged 


Tene 


neourage her pupils to cellect narra- 
s, pictures, and maps about the ge- 
( phy, growth, and past and present 
vities of the town in which she 


schools are preparing 


ks containing such material. 


The booklet contains illustrations of 
huildings of historical interest, a sug- 
gested program for a centennial celebra- 


tion, a table of 100 facts in the history of 
Maine i ads 


ffers its residents, 


list of advantages which the 


BRITISH GOVERNMENT IS 
STRUCTING HOUSEWIVES. 

Eng 

‘units 





IN- 


housewlves are 
at 


been 


lish taught to cook 


and 


Station which 


vegetables the experiment 


has established at 


Campden, Gloucestershire, by the British 
ministry of agricuiture. Instruction is 
given in preservation of vegetables, in 
cunning, drying, and erystallizing fruit, in 
making jam, marmalade, and jelly, in 
methods of brining and pickling, and in 
the manufacture of sauces, fruit sirups, 
and liquors. 
Two courses are given—the home a! 

the commercial. A syllabus has been pre- 


teachers’ course dealing with 


pre of fermentation and decom- 
position, absolute and partial steriliza- 
tion, 1 rization, refrigeration, and 





L, LARGE 


SCH¢ 


ai 


APPROPRIATION FOR 
IOL FOR NEGROES. 
- 0 


iversity, the Louisiana 


_ ege for negroes, will receive 
$267,000 appropriated at the last session 

eS e legislature. Of this amount 
$67,000 ‘vill be used to defray current ex- 
penses and §200,000 in erecting needed 


buildings. By the same act in which the 
ppre ation wus made, college courses 
\ instituted and the school was given 
the right to grant college degrees. 
Tl of $80,000 was appropriated 
for establishing a school for blind negro 
childrer The total appropriation of 


$347,000 is 


the 
state 


largest ever made by a 
the 


ation of negr: 


Scuthern for higher and sec- 


ondary edu eS, 











MISSOURE MAN PRESIDENT OF 
NEW YORK COMMISSION. 


A. Ross Hill, president of the 
sity of Missouri, has 
of the 
tional 


$100,000 a 


Univer- 
heen chosen as chair- 
State 
to 
year set aside by the di 


fund of New 


on eduea- 
a fund of 
reciors 
York 


school 


man commit 


ssion 
research administer 
of the monwealt! 


the 


> com 


City for igation of 


invest 


methods and practiees. The annual in- 
come from the general commonwealth 


fund is ahout $1,000,000. The other mem- 
of the Director 
Charles H. Judd, University of Chicago; 
Prof. Paul Monroe, New York University; 
Dr. Leonard Ayres, Russell Sage Founda- 
tion; Pref. B. P. ¢ Leiand 


Stanford University. 


bers committee are 


‘ubberly, 


ane 


COURSES IN CIVICS FOR G 
WORKERS 


ARMENT 


A will be 
opened in Cleveland, 
national 


Union. 


school for women voters 


by 
Garment 


ryt ad 
Inter- 


the 


Workers 


Ohio, 


Ladies’ 


Courses in civies and political methods 
will be offered in evening lecture classes, 
Instruction will be to 
the cloak and suit ir dustry, 
to Wage-earning we occu- 
or 
members local 
21 to 


vote, but citizenship classes are to be or- 


given not only 


women of 


but nen in other 


whether organized in unions 
Most of the 


who are over 


pations, 


not, 
union 


of the 


will be able 
ganized for those who are aliens, 
AN EXAMPLE WELL 

FOLLOWING. 


WORTH 


Many Canadian war veterans will teach 
this year in the public schools of Ontario, 
'wo hundred ex-seldiers have been 
trained at the publie expense for their 


new duties. Their entrance into the pub- 


lie schools will need 


the 


help to supply 
of men teachers and will have ; 
ing effect 


come under their influence. If px 





upon the boys who 


SSESSi d 


of the natural qualifications of teachers, 
the Canadian veterans will prove a valu- 
able asset, since they are exponents of 


practical patriotism and of the national 

duties of citizenship. 

SAYS FRENCH CHILDI 
STUDY GERM. 


German as a study in Frer 


should net be neglected, in th 
President 
to Prof. Lavellée, he 
“For 15 
an army on 
We have 
sSrar 


former Poincare 


years at least shall have 


the left 
an enermous task to perform in 


we 


bank of the Rhine, 


undertake 


which 


sSasin: and we can 


he 
enterprise in 
very beneticial 
influence.” 


business Germany, 


to ¢ 


ur economic 


will be 














Sit 


a 
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wun to care for 





NEW INVESTIGATION OF 
PRISON SCHOOLS. 


Bureau of Education Makes Inquiry Con- 
cerning Progress in Past 7 Years— 
Imprevement Is Expected. 


Schools in prisons is the subject of an 
investigjtion recently undertaken by the 
United States Bureau of Education. 
The iny under the direct 
charge of Dr. A. C. Hill, of the 
tions division of the New York State De- 


‘Stigation is 


inspec- 


partment of Education, who prepared a 


bulletin on the same subject for the 
Bureau of Education in 1913 
Prison hools have little history, be- 


cause they are of comparatively recent 


} 


origin. They can scarcely be said to 


exist in other countries and have been 
established in the 
This Nation has only be- 
who must reform 


or remain a menace to society and de- 


a 


United States only in 
recent years. 
those 
stroyers of their own peace and happi- 
yess, Comparatively few penal institu- 


tious for adults § include 





SCHOOL LIFE, 


door of never he 


that the 
closed to any 


hope must 
human being, and thut the 
graded and 


reformation of the most de 


vicious is still possibie, and it is believed 
that the 


investigat 


information obtained in the 


present ion will show that con- 


siderable advance has been Inde Sice 


the publication of the earlier study. 


The use of the prison library has 
been found a valuable adjunct of the 


school, The 
wholesome literature and the 


¢ 


prison suppression of un 
substitu 
matter 


Regu 


tion of carefully selected reading 


is receiving increasing attention 
lation, so strict as to be undesirable in 
public 


an ordinary library, hes proved 


its value in restrainive evil inthuences 


and in prescribing suitable reading for 
minds which need to be brought to a 
right opinion of individual conduct and 
its relation to society. 

Although the man in the prisen school 
should be treated so far as possible as a 
normal individual, vet it is imperative 
that ad should be detected and 
instructed in accordance with their ca- 


pacity, and that other students should 


efectives 


be graded according to their mental abil- 
ity. To this end mental tests are em- 
The extent of their 
tests employed will be ke 


use and the 
kind of ‘“arned 


from the investigation, 





THE LARGEST STADIUM IN 
THE UNITED STATES. 


New Stadium for Ohio State University 
Will Seat 63,000—To Be Erected in 
New Athletie Field. gi 


Ohio State University is to have the 
largest stadium yet ere ted in the United 
States, It will cost $1,000,000, and will 
be erected in a 92-acre plot of land on 
the eastern bank of the Olentangy River 
near the city of Columbus. 

The stadium, which will be named for 
the State of Ohio, will be U-shaped and, 
unlike most other structures of the kind, 
will have two seating levels. It will be 
107 feet high, accommodating a crowd of 
42.000 of whom will be 
lower tier and 21,000 in 


the upper tier. The boxes 


63,000 persons, 
seated in the 





means 


schools among the 
employed for improving the 
condition and prospects of 
the men whom society has 
placed in their charge. 


Forty-four schools in pris- 


ons for adults in the United 
Stutes and Canada were 
reported in the bulletin of 


ov 


1913. Of this number, 27 


were evening schools, 8 were 
correspondence schools, and 
19 were day schools. Less 
than half were open for 
more th: nine months in 
the ye Only 6 were in 
session during 6 days of the 


week, and but 1 were in 








session during 5 days. The 
evening, which was the time 
apy ted for school work 
in the majority of cases, 
was that the indus- 
trial work of the prisoners 
might not be interrupted. 
It is evident that this time 
is not W l iited to school 


work, because the men are 
then pitti ed and not able 


to do their best, 
Hope for the Most Vicious. 


reusing effort has 


An inc 
been made to offer instruc- 
tion daily throughout the 
year by employing a number 


of teachers great enough to 











allow each to have the 

rest periods due him. The 

opinion is gaining ground 
10587° —20-——2 





Title page of a new Reading Course issued by the Bureau of Education. 


alone will accommodate 
1,700 persons, 

The distance around the 
outside of the stadium will 
be one-third of a wile. 
Fifty-six stairways will lead 
to 112 Spectators 
will be admitted from 8&3 
entrances, The arena will 
cover 150,000 square feet, 
aD area equal to the ground 
area of 10 of the university's 
recent buildings. 


aisles. 


Provision for Indoor Shows. 


The end of the structure 
will have a movable stage 
that can be used for 
ous kinds of outdoor 
bitions. A gymuna- 
sium and space for holding 
indoor track 
horse shows, 


vari- 
exhi- 
large 
meets, Indoor 
industrial ex- 
hibitions, and 





automobile 
shows will be provided be 
neath the 
stadium, 
The ends of the horseshoe 
will be embellished by tow- 
ers and will open 
America’s largest college 
playground, to be called the 
New Ohio Field. This field 
will include 20 baseball dia- 
monds, 5 football gridirons, 
scores of tennis courts, and 
an artillery parade ground, 
It is expected that the 
stadium will be ready for 


the opening game of the 
1922 football season, 


Seats of the 


toward 


i 

t 
4 

4 

i 











COMPREHENSIVE 





REPORT ON TEACHER TRAINING. 





Carnegie Foundation Issues Exhaustive Document Based on Examination of 








Missouri Normal Schools. 
A plea for the greater recognition of A New System of Schooling Demanded. 
the teaching profession is made in the aon : Pl : 
lo attain this is only in part a matter 


report on “ The professional preparation 


of teachers for American public schools,” 
Founda- 


recently issued by the Carnegie 


tion for the Advancement of Teaching. 
The report originated in an investiga- 
tion of teacher-training facilities in Mis- 
souri, as requested by the governor of 
that State in 1914, but the study of the 
Missouri situation was found to involve 


a comprehensive examination of the en- 


tire teacher-training problem in the 
United States, and the findings in the 
Missouri survey are regarded by the 


Foundation as furnishing a valuable in- 
dex to conditions existing in other parts 
of the country. According to the report 
the teaching profession should be placed 


footing and organized 


upon a collegiate 
under a single competent direction as a 
part of the State university, parallel 
with medical, legal, engineering, and 
other similar divisions of higher edu- 
cation. 
A Single Directing Body Needed. 
“What is really needed is not arbi- 


trary distinctions between normal schools 


ané@ colleges,” the report, “but an 


says 
enlightened administration of the State’s 
entire teacher-training function exercised 


from a single directing body equipped to 


prepare teachers for all schools as thor- 
oughly as possible. 
“Normal schools should drop. that 


name, and as professional colleges of edu- 
vation should 


part of the greater university whole, sim- 


become acknowledged 


an 


ply because they are a part of the State’s 


system of higher education, which is all 


the term university now implies. We 
would thus secure a unified and central- 
ized authority prepared to deal in a 
consistent and efficient manner with the 
State’s largest problem in higher and 
professional education. 

“The aim of each State should be to 
work toward a situation where the 
teacher in the elementary and secondary 
schools shall possess a training that is 


adequate and a professional recognition 
that will attract 
tions and the economic 
and women. To open the door to 
preparation for the life 
tc put this profession on a plane of the 
highest honor and funda- 
mental to any true progress in education 
for our country. 


and satisfy the aspira- 
needs of able men 
a finer 
of a teacher, and 


is 


dignity, 





of cost and of the teacher’s salary. One 
can not go out in the market with any 
sum of money, however large, and buy 


good teaching. An adequate army of sin- 
cere, able, and thoughtful teachers can be 
recruited only from a people who dis- 
criminate between that which 
and that which is superficial and insin- 


is sincere 
cere. Education in a democracy, to serve 
its real purpose, must be an education of 


the whole people. The school reacts on 


the body politic and the ideals of the 
democracy react on the school. An hon- 
est and thorough system of _ public 


schools, manned by able and well-trained 
teachers, can only arise among a people 
who themselves believe in honesty and 
thoroughness.” 

America has consistently neglected the 
teacher’s part in education, according to 
the report. “ Education has been much, 
on the whole reverently, on our lips,” it 
declares, * but so little have we grasped 
its purport that the sole factor which can 


give it reality, namely, the teacher, is 
grossly ill-equipped, ill-rewarded, sand 
lacking in distinction. 

“Marked changes must ensue in our 


present system of schooling if we under- 
take interpreta- 
tion ‘universal 
only uni- 


to carry honest 
of our of 
education’ by making it not 
also education.” 


out an 
avowed aim 
versal but 


Favors Married Teachers. 


The report makes a strong plea for the 
married woman in teaching, arguing that 
urged to 
married women teachers are outweighed 


whatever objections may be 
the obvious advantage of having in 
the leading of 


“There is probably no 


by 


educational work women 
the community. 
work to and a 


home life could contribute a qualification 


which marriage normal 


more essential than they could to teach 
ing,” it declares. “In an educated and 
professionally well-trained woman, mar 


riage and the deepening experiences of 


motherhood could not but serve to clarify 


her insight, to broaden and humanize her 
sympathy, and to intensify devotion to 
her central purpose—a purpose that 


would then link together and coordinate 
the of both 
This latter result would appear particu- 
larly 
the 


home and school, 


processes 


in the transformed relation between 


school-teacher and the community. 
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At present she figures as a detached pub- 


lic servant in a class apart If 


SS Married 
gnd a householder having children, she 
becomes a Vitally interested and re. 
spected factor in soci With an edu- 
cation superior to that of most other 
women, she possesses, by virt of her 
quasipublic position, unusual epportuni- 
ties for leadership and influence and 
would undoubtedly improve them, A 
town whose schools were taught by its 
most capable and best educated married 


women would, assuming that these were 


well trained for teaching, give the 


country a totally fresh and significant in- 
Such a 


also 


terpretation of public education. 
relation would carry the schools straight 
to the heart of society’s most responsible 
group, and would make them immeasur- 
ably more responsive to the public needs,” 


High School and “ Grade” Teachers. 


Discrimination between high school 


and elementary teachers is regarded by 


the authors of the report as one of the 
most serious difficulties in the way of 
professional advancement for teachers. 
They point out that the prestige of a 


high-school instructorship quite outranks 
that of a “grade” teacher’s position in 
popular respect, and must continue to do 
until training and compensation are 
equalized and the two schools are merged 


sO 


into a single institution. 
Lower Grades Not Inferior. 


“To pass from an elementary school 


school, as has been 


possible in small country high schools, or 


in city schools by securing additional 
training, is rated as promotion, to the 
disparagement of the ‘inferior’ job. 


Educationally this situation constitutes 


at present perhaps the greatest single 
obstacle to progress. As long as the situ- 
ation requires that a teacher rise by 


changing his work instead of by capital- 


izing his experien and improving his 


work, little genuine 
fessional efficiency can 


progress toward pro- 


be realized.” 


Public Can Be Convinced. 


That the public can be made to realize 
the value of good teaching is 


tion of the authors. They say: 


the conten- 


“Tine instruction does present 


prevail in American communities simply 
because it is not understood: the average 
parent’s interest il is child’s school is 
almost imperceptible, not his in- 
terest in his child profound, but 
because the teaching purpos dl process 
has never taken the parent convincingly 
into its confidence. Parent-teacher asso- 


ciations have rendered an important serv- 
ice by promoting helpful social relations 
but they 

to discrimi- 


between home and se] ool, ob- 


viously have not taught how 
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nate between the teaching now provided 
and the better teaching that might be 
provided, nor is that their purpose. Here 
is a field almost completely unworked. 
Enthusiasm and personal sacrifice to se- 
eure good teaching for his children are 
latent in well-nigh every parent. He 
must, however, know definitely and viv- 
idly what good teaching is, and he must 
understand clearly that its value is, on 
the whole, directly related to its cost. 
Convince any American public that the 
alleged products of a fine teacher are 
real, and the cost will speedily become 
a wholly secondary consideration.” 


Authors of the Report. 


The authors of the report are: Dr. Wil- 
liam S. Learned, of the Carnegie Foun- 
dation, who organized and directed the 
study; Prof. William C. Bagley, of 
Teachers College, Columbia University ; 
Dr. Charles A. McMurray, of George Pea- 
body College for Teachers; Prof. George 
D. Strayer, of Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University; Prof. Walter F. Dear- 
born, of Harvard University; Dr. I. L. 
Kandel, of the Carnegie Foundation; 
and Homer W. Josselyn, of the Univer- 
sity of Kansas. 





FOR THE PREVENTION OF 
ACCIDENT. 


— 


Meeting of City Officials to Be Held in 
Milwaukee Will Discuss Methods 
of Insuring Safety. 


Prevention of accidents will be dis- 
cussed at the ninth annual National 
Safety Congress to be held at Milwaukee 
from September 27 to October 1. Mayors, 
chiefs of police, coroners, superintendents 
of schools, and public health officers of 
all cities with a population of 25,000 or 
more have been invited to attend the 
congress. Representatives of more than 
100 cities have already accepted the in- 


vitation. 
Exhibition of Safety Devices. 


Traffic signaling devices, automobile 
safety devices, fire-fighting equipment, 
end moving-picture machines for schools 
will be exhibited. 

One of the general meetings of the 
congress and the meetings of the public 
safety section will be devoted to the dis- 
cussion of the prevention of street, home, 
and institutional accidents. In addition, 
various industrial sections of the con- 
gress, such as the public utilities, metals, 
cement, construction, steam railroad, 
electric railway, paper and pulp, and au- 
tomotive sections, include in their pro- 
grams talks on public safety. 
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CAMPAIGN IN OREGON SE- 
CURES $1,250,000 A YEAR. 


State University, Agricultural College, 
and Normal School Will Receive 
$2,000,000 Annually. 


Campaign activities throughout the 
State of Oregon have brought increased 
annual support, beginning with the cur- 
rent school year, for the State institu- 
tions of higher learning. A measure pro- 
viding an additional tax for the purpose 
was authorized by the State legislature 
and referred to a popular vote as re- 
quired by the laws of the State. It was 
adopted by a popular vote of more than 
two to one, forming a majority of about 
60,000 votes. By this law the increase 
for 1921, obtained by a tax of 1.26 mills 
on the dollar on the assessed valuation 
of all taxable property in the State for 
1920, will amount to about $1,250,000, 
For the current year the law provides 
the appropriation of a sum equal to a 
tax of the same amount on the valua- 
tion for 1919. 


Increased Support Demanded by Large 
Enrollment. 


The need for increased support became 
imperative at the opening sessions of the 
State university and the State agricul- 
tural college in 1919. The number of 
students enrolled, greater than in any 
preceding year, demanded an increase in 
rumber of instructors and in buildings 
and equipment which could not be met 
by any appropriation which the State 
legislature had the power to make. Ac- 
cording to a provision of the State con- 
stitution the legislature may not appro- 
priate in any year an amount in excess 
of the expenditures of the yeaw preced- 
ing plus 6 per cent. 

An appeal to the people was therefore 
necessary. The State legislature passed 
and submitted to popular vote a measure 
providing for a tax of 1.2 mills for the 
State university and the agricultural 
college, and of 0.06 of a mill for the State 
normal school, These institutions were 
already receiving a tax of 0.74 of 1 
mill, to which the tax of 1.26 mills was 
added. With the increased support they 
now receive a joint income of about 
$2,000,000 a year. This amount is for 
resident instruction only and does not in- 
clude the funds provided by the State for 
the agricultural experiment station or 
for the extension service. 


Campaign Conducted by Alumni. 


Public favor was enlisted in spite of 
the fact that there was strong sentiment 
throughout the State that the limit of 





taxation had been reached and that all 
measures carrying additional appropria- 
tions involving increase in taxes should 
be defeated. A vigorous campaign was 
conducted in the name of the alumni of 
the three institutions. The cost of the 
campaign, $21,984.94, was borne by 
alumni and other friends of the institu- 
tions, who contributed a total of $30,000, 

The campaign was directed by Dr. 
W. J. Kerr, president of the agricultural 
college, with the assistance of Prof, 
Vance, of the school of commerce of the 
Oregon Agricultural College, as secretary 
and office manager, and of Prof, Dyment, 
of the school of journalism of the State 
university, as publicity manager. The 
work of the campaign, which lasted from 
the special session of the legislature in 
January until the popular vote in May, 
was directed from general offices in 
Portland. In each county a campaign 
committee was appointed consisting of 
representatives from the voting districts 
in the county, with an executive com- 
mittee in immediate charge of the county 
campaign. The members of the county 
committee were in charge of the cam- 
paigns in their own precincts with sub- 
committees large enough to reach the 
residents of the precincts. By this 
means close contact was established be- 
tween the general offices and all sections 
of the State. 


Support Gained by State-Wide Publicity. 


During the campaign more than 900,000 
pieces of literature were distributed. 
Advertisements were placed in all pub- 
lications in the State. Large cards were 
sent to business houses for window dis- 
play and large posters were placed in 
post offices, railway stations, and other 
public places. 

Existing organizations were utilized so 
far as possible. During the campaign 
the measure was indorsed by more than 
700 organizations, including chambers of 
commerce, clubs, 
local unions of farmers, farm bureaus, 
posts of the American Legion, the fed- 
eration of women’s clubs, parent-teacher 
associations, and various labor, educa- 
tional, and civie organizations. Hiun- 
dreds of persons prominent in the State, 
including officers of many of these or- 
ganizations, were active in securing sup- 
port of the measure. 

Before fhe close of the campaign the 
entire press of the State, with the excep- 
tion of three county papers, expressed 
its approval, and but one paper ex- 
pressed opposition. 


commercial granges, 





Callao, Peru, has recently established 
a school refectory which will be main- 
tained by the municipality. 
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DISTRESS OF GERMANY’S IN- 


TELLECTUAL WORKERS. 


Suffering the Penalties for the Lust of 


World Dominion 
support 


Salaries Do Not 
Families. 


ideals are hard to 


Cultural 
while suffers from 


Higher officials d yf 


one 
now earn en 
to supply their families 
life, said 
Minister of 
of educators, who recently 


saries of Haenisch, the 


sian Flucation. in a 
discusses 
intellectual wy 


present handicaps to 


in Germany, according to 


und Volksbildung. One of his associates 
in the educational office had just re 
signed his position to assume a post in 


that he 
an obligation he owed 

The 
cure enough fun 


business, explaining 
his children 


university udents can not 


ds to have i 


theses printed, continued Dr 


In the medical clini 
Rontgen 


discontinued 


have been 


appa 
ratus, microscopes, and chemicals 
At this rate 


will soon fall behind that of fore 


be precured, 


tries, especially as investigators are un 
able to buy the scientific literature of 
the past five year Printing a e i 
so expensive that magazine terature, 


Germany’s chief item of superiority ove 


foreign countries, y be wip 
existence. 
Interrupted. 


Valuable Publications 


A series of valuable manuscripts | 
already been sold to scholars abroad. As 
these will be needed later, German stu 
dents will be obliged to go abroad to 
study them. The academy is already en 


tertaining the plan to discontinue is L 
momentous works, as, for examp the 
“Corpus Inscriptionum Latinaru et 
Graecarum,” a series of folios 
by Mommsen, explaining and showil } 
facsimile original inscriptions of he 
several Provin« of t Re e 
The publication of this momentous 
of schvlarship and a: wlogieal ré i 
has been interrupted ce 1914. 

The salaries oj ity teachers e 
s0 inadequat 
about a year ago es not begin 
pensate for the me depreciat n ft 
has taken place in the meantime and 
not enough to maintain their far 

The conditio: in the schools are simi 
lar, the folk school ided. Supe 
tendents and teac! ire d ied 
and losing ent! , and ft] school 


work as a whole suffer 
Writers Are Organized. 


Among the workers with the pen the 
editors are in slightly better condition, 


materia wants 
ough 
neces- 
Prus 
circle 


1 the 


Geisteskultur 


did this as 


the ir aoctors 
Haenisch. 


$s animal experiments 


can Dot 
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through united action they have 


partly secured the compensation scale 


hey demanded, but even with this 
the wage scale of 


On the of 


January dozens of lesser periodicals were 


cre! @ below 


they rank 


the linotype operators. Ist 


discontinued. In having to pay unheard- 


of prices for paper, ink, coloring material, 


oil, etc., there is danger lest publications 
of international importance may also be 
suspended. This touches the difficulties 
in German political and cultural work 
O1 unt of the enormous suns that 


must be paid for dispatches and corre- 
spon lence with countries, Ger- 


foreign 


mans will soon become fully dependent 


Von Reuter and Havas news 


» occupied territories the cultural 


work of foreign nations will in the mean- 


time be much extended. Many theaters 
are in danger of passing into the hands 
of the French. As some sort of defense 


against the threatening cultural distress, 
Hae that 
workers unite into guilds for 


private capital come to assist- 


suggested intellectual 


nisch 
mutual aid 
at 


ce at points where national treasures 


were in danger of being lost. 


greatest 





FREE ENGINEERING COURSES 
FOR FORD EMPLOYEES. 


Ford Technical 


Institute,” with uni 
versity rank, will provide technical in- 
struction for the employees of the Ford 


Motor Co., of Detroit. Instruction is 
ffered without charge to any of the 
(0,000 employees of the company who 
1 to take it. 
\ icudemic department will be estab- 
lished and complete laboratories will be 


provided. Every phase of engineering 
wi ve covered in the course. 
The technical institute is the fifth 
Ol founded by Henry Ford. The 
others are the Ford English, apprentice, 
trade, and service schools. 


ADUATE DEGREES IN 
PROPORTION. 


LARGE 


ow 


GI 


( cago Universitv conferred 359 de- 

the convocation held at the 

) of the umrmer quarter. Of this 

! e doctor degrees and 

Master! . In Lhe divinity school 

, decree vere conferred, and 10 in the 
aw schoo A total of 163 degrees were 


conferred in the colleges of arts, liter 
ature, and science, the schoo! of com- 

e and administration, and the col- 
ege of education. Among the candidates 


vere a Filipino and four Chinese, one 


of whom (a received a bache- 


woman ) 
lor’s degree, one a master’s degree, one 
the degree of doetor of law, and one the 
degree of doctor of philosophy. 
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MARRIED WOMEN AT NO 
DISADVANTAGE, 


No Regulation Against 
in By-Laws of New 
Board. 


Them Remains 
¥ ork c ity 


vill 
ited as 


York C 


Married womet hereafter be ap- 


the 
the 


pointed and prom 


public schools of New 


basis 


sume as unmarried women, A 
regulation against married women whieh 
Was contained in the by-laws of the 
board of educat has bes rescinded, 
and the new by-laws soon to be issued 
will contain no regcul: the ques- 
tion. Appointmen he fall term 





new basi 


the 


will be made on the 

The old 
of women upon their 
fied by the 
tion 1913. 


board of educa 


rule requiring resignation 


marriage was nulli- 
State commissioner of educa- 


1 ) , + 
OnE al ussion the 


added the 


ien required 


in Alte! 


tic rule giving 
two-year maternity leave, wl 
by circumstances. 

This 
after 
still 


sought entrance to the 


protected women who 
they 


was a 


married 


entered the service There 


bar who 


A woman 


to Inarried women 


schools 
could not obtain appointment a higher 


position once she married, hich 
that 
women 

The 


married woman 


means 


promotion was closed to married 


teachers. 
regulation ided that “no 


halt } " “up y7 


proy 


to 


any teaching or supervisory position in 
the day public sehools unless her hus- 
band is incapacitated fro physical or 


mental disease 


has 


less than one yeal 


to earn a livelihood, or 


continually aba 


When war conditions made the te; 
supply insufficient this by-law was 


pended. A married woman. who was a 


teacher in the elementary schools then 

uught appointment in the high school. 
Although she had passed r COSSALY 
examination before her ind 
therefore had a high-school license, she 
was denied appointment oO ine high 
schools. She any te eS com- 
missioner, who ruled fl the by-law 
which prevented her promotion un- 
reasonable and yl i nd ll not 


BOSTON SCHOOLS COMBATING 
MALNUTRIT 


The public chools of Boston are loing 
much to combat malnutrition. Commene- 
ing in 1909, the pupils in the first erades 
were weighed and measured. These 


weighed and measured 
nually until 1919. Dr. William T. 
the Harvard Medical 
from 


children were an- 
Por- 
of School, has 
the data 
session, and it is expected that his dedue- 


tions will shortly be given to the public. 


ter, 


these records in his pos 
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HONORS FOR IMPROVED RURAL SCHOOLS. 





“ Standardization” Involves Rewarding Excellence by Cash Prizes and by Special 
Distinctions—i/s an Effective Stimulus. 


By Fpitn A, LATHrop. 








“Look! isn’t that a neat little country 
said a traveling salesman 
in an autobus to his companions. “ The 
‘Standard 


schoolhouse? ”’ 


plate above the door says 
I wonder what that means?” 
won a prize for 


school.’ 
“That 
meeting certain standards laid down by 
the State department of education,” an- 
swered the State rural super- 
visor, who was one of the passengers. 
By this time everybody was interested 
and the State supervisor continued with 
the following explanation of the plan to 
improve the one-teacher rural school by 


school has 


school 


means of standardization. 
Money Bonus as a Prize. 


“The prize in some States is a bonus 
of money. When a school in lowa meets 
requirements it is paid $6 fer each pupil 
who has attended the school at least six 
One-half 
of the money is added to the teacher's 
salary and the other half is spent for 
school equipment. North Dakota, Penn- 
sylvania, and Wisconsin may reward the 


months of the previous year, 


school-meeting requirements to the ex- 
tent of $50; Minnesota and South Dakota 
$150, and Texas $500. In some States 
the prize is honorable mention in the 
report of the State superintendent, in 
others a diploma, and in the others a 
doorplate and money. 

* Usually the items, upon which a school 
is measured are printed upon a score 
ecard. The main heads include grounds, 
buildings, equipment, sanitation, admin- 
and community activities. Un- 
heads are grouped 
Eleven States 


have assigned numerical values to these 


istration, 
der these 
many subordinate 


general 
items. 
items. Usually a perfect score is 100. 
Numerical values show the relative value 
of the items scored, and tend toward 
uniformity and simplicity in the system, 
Helen J. Dunaway, a county superin- 
tendent in Oklahoma, is enthusiastically 
in favor of them. She says, ‘The aver- 
age man in the school board will con- 
sent to have the floor oiled if it adds 20 
per cent to his school score, but will re- 
fuse it if it is only presented to him as 
Q& sanitary measure.’ 


Minnesota Began the Movement. 


“The nucleus of this movement began 
in Minnesota in 1899 when the State 


| offered State aid to country schools that 
met certain standards that were desig- 
nated by law. 
ing State aid to districts too weak to pro- 
vide a good school for themselves, but 


It was not a case of offer- 


an incentive to make the good school 
better. 1905 established 
what was known as first-class rural 
Certain standards were set up 


Wisconsin in 


schools, 
and schools that measured up to these 
standards received a bonus of $50 a 
year for a period of three years. In 
1907 Superintendent 
awarded diplomas to schools which met 


Sayless of Illingis 
certain standards. His successor, Super- 
intendent Blair, made the standards more 
detailed and placed the inspection of the 
schools under the supervision of his as- 
sistants. The Illinois score card has 
served as a model for a number of States, 
Then, too, it is quite common for States 
to adopt the terms ‘Standard School’ 
and ‘Superior School’ which were first 
used in Illinois. A 
must have a building as nearly perfect 
equip- 


‘Superior School’ 
architecturally as possible, the 
ment must be ample, the teacher murt 
have superior qualifications and the com- 
munity must show more than ordinary 
interest in the school, TDlinois has 3,771 
‘Standard 
Schools.’ 


Schools’ and 26 ‘ Superior 
Greatest Growth Since 1915. 

“The State department of Missouri be- 
gan promoting the plan in 1900, Arkansas 
and Montana in 1912, and Georgia and 
Oregon in 1914. Two-thirds of the States 
promoting the school began it since 1915. 
This shows how the plan is growing in 
There are in all 27 States at- 
tempting to improve the one-teacher rural 


favor. 


school by standardization. In the fol- 
lowing 16 States the plan is promoted as 
a policy of the State department of edu- 
cation: Arkansas, Colorado, Connecticut, 
Florida, Georgia, Idaho, Illinois, Mary- 
land, Michigan, Missouri, Nebraska, New 
Jersey, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, 
and Washington. The States where sthnd- 
ardization is statutory are Delaware, 
Iowa, Kansas, Maine, Minnesota, North 
Dakota, Ohio, South Dakota, Texas, Wis- 
consin, and Wyoming. 

“The success of standardization de- 
pends upon how it is administered. Is 
there a temptation to blink at schools 








which lack a few details of standardiza- 
tion? Are schools ever standardized for 
political reasons? Do the authorities 
know when a school falls from grace? A 
study of the plan in the various States 
indicates that some States are attempt- 
ing to promote the scheme without the 
proper machinery and funds, If stand- 
ardization is to be undertaken as a policy 
of the State department, enough inspec- 
tion should be provided so that each 
standardized school could be visited at 
least once a year. Records of the stand- 
ardized schools should be kept by the 
school trustees, the county superintendent, 
and the State department. The county 
superintendent should report to the State 
department as soon as the school loses its 
rating. 

“Has the movement really improved 
the rural schools?” asked the salesman. 

Then the State supervisor concluded 
his talk by showing some of the results 
as well as some of the dangers. 


A Measuring Red fer Self-Examination. 


“The trouble with the rural school of 
to-day is that there is a lack of proper 
ideals regarding right standards in build- 
ings, teaching efliciency, course of study 
and general administration. The great- 
est good of standardization is that it fur- 
nishes a measuring rod whereby a school 
may examine itself. In every State 
where it has been tried the efficiency of 
the one teacher school has been increased 
in many ways. New buildings have been 
erected in conformity to the best stand- 
ards of architecture and sanitation. Old 
buildings have been remodeled so as to 
furnish suflicient lighting area and the 
proper entrance of light. Outbuildings 
have been made fly proof, clean, and 
wholesome. joth the physical and in- 
structural equipment have been improved, 
The length of term has been increased. 
Teachers salaries have been raised. The 
good buildings, adequate equipment, and 
better salaries have been an incentive 
for good teachers to remain in the same 
district from year to year. And best of 
all, there has been an awakening on the 
part of the community in education, 

“The instinct to imitate is inherent in 
the race. A good building in one district 
becomes an object of envy in another. A 
good teacher's reputation extends to all 
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the neighboring districts. A good school 
in one neighborhood arouses the pride 
of the people in an adjoining district. A 
standardized scl may become a very 
effective missior S. M. Chaney, a 
county superintendent in California, says 
‘It took time to get the ment for 
better schoolhouses started, but after we 
got one or two up-to-date schoolhouses 
built the rest was comparatively easy,’ 
It was ‘ catching’ as the measles. Every 


district wanted a school as good or a lit 


tle better than theli 


neighbors. 


Standardization Improves Legislation 
“Then again standardization leads to 
improved legislation. Superintendent 


Blair says that the interest in standardi 
zation in Illinois led to its passage of the 
sanitation law by the General Assembly 
in 1905. 

* And, 
sulted in beneficial by-products. 
gon for the 


discussing plans for standardization have 


has re- 
In Ore- 


the movement 


further, 


meetings called purpose of 
resulted in regular community meetings 
for the patrons, and for a new impetus to 


the boys’ and girls’ industrial club work. 


“The dangers of standardization are 
threefold. The first is concerned with 
complications and indefiniteness in the 


The second deals with 
for 
The 


attains a 


score card itself. 
the 
tration of 


adminis- 


that 


lack of machinery the 
the 


community 


third is 


plans. 
when a ‘ superior 
school’ it reach 
of self-satisfaction. 


may an unwholesome 


state 


“Some score cards are too compli- 


cated. Details can be multiplied to such 
an extent that the teacher would need 
an assistant to check the items. Think 
of a school where the faces and hands of 
the children should always be clean. 
Too much stress on physical details 
leaves no time for instruction, Such a 
score card is likely to collapse with its 
own weight. It is a case where the let- 
ter kills the spirit. 
Score Cards Must Be Definite. 
“ Again, some score cards are so in- 


interpretation. 


definite as to invite loose 


Such a requirement as ‘standard pic- 
tures’ may be greatly abused unless 
there is a standard list of pictures from 
which to choose. The same may be said 
of library books and Victrola records, 


Agricultural equipment as an item on the 


score card means little. One school may 


have a 
another may 
reference books and bulletins in addition 


single textbook on the subject, 


have an ample supply of 
to the adopted text and a Babcock milk 
tester and various other appliances 
would be possible to 


for 
experiment, yet it 
say that both schools filled the required 
item on the score card. 
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S¢ ‘HC )¢ IL LIFE. 


“There is a tendency for a community 
to reach a state of self-satisfaction in 
this matter of standardization. The late 
Superintendent Shaefer of Pennsylvania 
feared this when he said: ‘ The only trou- 
that have 

the standard, 
their for further improve- 

A district with a school building 


when school boards 


ble is 


reached they sometimes 


relax efforts 
ment,’ 
correct in architecture, with its surround- 
ings attractive and sanitary, with equip- 
with teacher rated 


ment of the best and 


‘A No. 1’ by the county superintendent 
may easily lapse into a state of com- 
placency. Utopia has been’ reached! 


What more is to be expected? Does not 


the ‘superior school’ 
that the 
heaven in rural education has 


The trouble is that such 


emblazoned words 


declare to the passer-by here 
seventh 
been reached? 
a community believes that it has reached 
its ideal. Our 


ahead of us. It 


ideal should always be 
should always be just 
out of reach. There can be no growth 
without struggle. Standardization shouid 


make a community dissatisfied rather 


than satisfied. 


Superior School Not the Last Word. 


As the ideal expands, the vision 
widens. A standard school is better than 
a nonstandard school and a_ superior 


than a standard school, 


But a superior school is nowhere near the 


hetter 


school is 


end of the rainbow in the realization of 
the kind of school that is possible for 
the country. A superior school has served 
its greatest mission when it arouses the 


community to the conviction that the 
school best fitted to give country people 
equal to 


life 


the educational advantages 


those found in the cities is the farm 


consolidated school.” 





FRENCH OPEN KINDERGARTEN 
TRAINING SCHOOL. 


A Jardin d’Enfants training department 
is to be opened in Sevrés College in Octo- 
the French Government as a result 
the American 


kindergarten teachers who were sent over 


ber by 


of the effective work of 


the war to work with 


to France during 


the children in the devastated regions. 


Mile. Amieux, the president of the col 

ge, has been greatly interested in the 
educational methods of the American 
kindergarten as demonstrated by the work 
of the kindergarten unit, and she wel- 
eomes the incorporation of a Jardin 
d’Enfants training department in this col- 


lege for training teachers in France. 

As an outgrowth of the work of the kin- 
dergarten unit in France, a kindergarten 
is to be opened in September in an orphan- 
age in Belgrade, Serbia, to bring joy into 
the lives of the little children who have 
lost their parents during the war. 
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NEW CORPS OF CHAPLAINS 
FOR THE ARMY. 
Active Attention to Environment, Edu. 
cation, and Community Relations of 
Soldiers Under New Régime. 


Army a 


Chaplains in the ‘e now under 


the direction of a chief of 
Col. John T, Axton, has recently been ap- 


pointed by President Wilson to the newly- 


chaplains, and 


established position for a period of four 


years. Among the duties to be performed 
are the investigation of the qualifications 
appointment as chap- 
and 


the work of chaplains in 


of candidates fer 
the 
supervision of 
the Army. 
Under the new 
law, chaplains, in addition to conducting 
are to help the men of 
the Army in their spiritual moral 
life in every possible way. There will be 
all, one for every 1,200 


lains and general coordination 


military reorganization 


religious services, 


and 


250 chaplains in 

officers and men, and they will rank in all 

grades, from first lieutenant to colonel. 
Col, Axton believes that the Army offers 


an opportunity for broad-minded, prac- 
tical religion. He “The world is 
calling for more application of the prin- 
ciples of religion to daily life, and so we 


Says, 


want to apply religion to the Army. I 
believe that our men are going to stand 
for it. 
they want what normal men want. 


Soldiers are normal men, and 
But, 
unless we can get red-blooded men out of 
the 150 extra chaplains that we are to 
have now, our work will be handicapped, 


We ure combing the country to get the 
best men we can for the moral and 
spiritual guides for the young men who 


are hereafter to enlist in our new Army. 
“Among many things, it is the hope of 
everybody that stress on sectarian strati- 


fications will cease. Complete success 


can be secured only by so influencing en- 


vironment, military duties, education, 


amusements, athletics, religious obser- 
vances, community relations, and all the 
other factors which enter into the life of 
the soldier, that all combined may favor- 
ably react upon his character.” 





GRADUATION MARKS NEW ERA 
IN CORPS. 


Seven marines received  di- 


rece ntly 


plomas from the Marine Corps Institute, 


Quantico, Va. The class was the first 
to be graduated by the institute. The 
commandant of the corps, Maj. Gen. 
John A. Lejeune, presented the diplomas 
and graduation buttons. The occasion 
was significant as marking the beginning 
of a new order, in that a man in the 


Marine Corps is now a student as well 


as a sea soldier. 
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SALESMANSHIP COURSES AT 
NEW YORK UNIVERSITY. 


Students Have “ Laboratory Practice,” 
With Pay, Behind the Counters of 
Great Department Stores. 


Retail selling was studied by men and 


women from general stores and city 
shops in courses given at the summer ses- 
sion of New York University. Store own- 
ers, actual and prospective, were in- 
structed in store organization and system, 
and sales psychology. 

Course Includes Psychology. 


The course in store organization and 
system included the study of department 
store organizing, showing the relation of 
the various divisions to one another and 
to the organization, a study of the func- 
tions of the various departments in a 
store, especially dwelling on the training 
department, an analysis of the checking 
system, and a discussion of the various 
forms used in the store. The course in 
salesmanship included psychology of sell- 
ing, analysis of steps made in a sale, care 
of stock, knowledge of merchandise, and 
demonstration of sales. 

Round-Table Conferences Discuss Selling. 


A round-table conference in selling and 
buying, admitting only those who had 
already taken a course in salesmanship 
and had had at least one year of selling 
experience, discussed problems of buying 
and selling, functions of the buyer, ad- 
vanced lessons in selling, personal prob- 
lems of labor turnover, employment meth- 
ods, straight salaries as opposed to 
bonuses and commissions, work of head 
of stock, work of assistant buyers, study 
of a job, analysis of department organi- 
zations, and kindred topics. 

Arrangements were made with several 
of the large department stores whereby 








students were assigned to the stores for | 


“laboratory practice,’ and in 


addition received payment 
from the stores in which they 
were employed. 


INVESTIGATION OF 
PHARMACEUTICAL 
LABORATORIES. 


Laboratories of schools of 
pharmacy in Europe will be 
studied by the professor of 
practical pharmacy in the Uni- 
versity of Habana, Dr. Guil- 
lermo Diaz y Macias, who has 
been commissioned by the 
Cuban Government for that 
purpose. His observations will 
be reported to the school of 
medicine and pharmacy of the 
University of Habana. 


SCHOOL LIFE. 


OHIO CAMPAIGN DIRECTED 
AGAINST TRACHOMA. 


Trachoma is the subject of a vigorous 
campaign conducted by the Ohio State 
Department of Health, A special effort 
is made to eradicate the disease from the 
schools. It is the contagious form of 
granulated eyelids, and it often leads to 
partial or complete blindness if neg- 
lected or improperly treated. 

A short time after the examination of 
the school children of a county is com- 
pleted, a trachoma clinic is held under 
the supervision of the United States Pub- 
lic Health Service and the State Depart- 
ment of Health. All children or adults 
who have the disease are subject to a 
simple operation requiring only three or 
four minutes, which is usually effective. 

Information regarding the disease and 
the efforts made against it in Ohio since 
September, 1919, have been presented at 
teachers’ institutes throughout the State 
in lectures delivered by the director of 
the Bureau of Trachoma Clinics. 

By a regulation of the State Depart- 
ment of Health, effective July 1, 1920, 
pupils suffering from trachoma or sus- 
pected of trachoma, are immediately ex- 
cluded from school. 





NEW FUND FOR Y. M. C. A. 
COLLEGE. 


The International Y. M. C. A. College, 
of Springfield, Mass., is engaged in an 
active campaign to fund of 
$2,000,000. One-half of the fund will be 
devoted to the endowment of the institu- 
tion ; $750,000 will be used to erect a dor- 
mitory and science building; and the re- 
nraining $250,000 will be employed to pay 
the existing debt and meet minor ex- 
penses. This institution was awarded 


raise a 


the Olympic cup for 1920 because of its 
important contribution to the progress of 
athletics, 


conducted by the American Humane Association, 














A poster submitted by a sixth-grade pupil in the national poster contest 
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LONDON CONFERENCE OF PRO- 
FESSORS OF ENGLISH. 


(Continued from page 1.) 


Mass., each of whom took an active part 
in the proceedings. 

The conference was opened by a re- 
ception held at the University of Lon- 
don by the vice chancellor. Business 
meetings on three successive days were 
held at University College, at King’s Col. 
lege, and at Bedford College, respec- 
tively. Among the subjects discussed 
were: “ The place of old and middle Eng- 
lish in English studies,” “ Means of co- 
operation between English and American 
scholars in advanced English studies: 
(a) A survey of American organization, 
(b) the Philological Society’s work, (c) 
the early English Text Society’s work, 
(d) the Bibliographical Society's work ;” 
“The study of English in universities in 


relation to (a) classics, (b) modern 
languages; “Research work: (a) 


Standard of scholarship, (0) means of 
publications, (c) facilities for distribu- 
tion, (d) the new Ph. D. degree in 
British universities;’ and “ Special 
features of English study in American 
universities.” 

A result of the discussion of research 
work was the formation of a standing 
committee with five American and five 
British delegates, with power to add to 
their number, for the purpose of inter- 
changing information connected with re- 
search, particularly with regard to bib 
liography. 

In London the members of the confer- 
ence were entertained at dinners, 
luncheons, and receptions by officials of 
the national government, of the city, of 
the university, and of various societies 
and organizations. The American visitors 
were guests for a week-end at Hinching 
brooke ; at Melchet Court, Salisbury ; and 
at Corpus Christi College, Cambridge. 
At the conclusion of the conference visits 
for the American delegates 
were arranged at Oxford and 
Cambridge Universities, Wind- 
sor Castle, Eton College, Royal 
Halloway College, and Strat- 
ford-on-Avon, where hospital- 
ity for the week-end was 
offered by some of the lead- 
ing residents. 

Resolutions passed by the 
American delegates, a letter 
from the chairman of the 
organizing committee of the 
conference, who is the direc- 
tor of the American University 
Union in Europe, and many 
letters from the delegates ex- 
pressed to the English hosts 
the value of the conference 
and the enjoyment by the 
delegates of the warm hospi- 
tality offered them, 
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SCHOOL LIFE. 





a 
FEDERATION OF UNIVERSITY | scholarships has recently stirred the 
WOMEN. Government to action in regard to edu 
ee ion for women. Since the time ol 


Alfonso the Wise, in the thirteenth cen 





First Meeting Held at Bedford College, 































































England—-To Promote Intercourse nbleiets nish ee ae ee - wil 
and Mutual! Assistance. mat to education and professions 

k, but the law lons azo Tel into 

arg disus In 1887 a law readmitted women 

Unive: ; ) fro i ) O universities, on the understandin: 
attended the ree eet e first, ol that order was not to be disturbed. 
the Int i iti I i 1910 the rig iO practice th pro 
sity Wome | x ford College Lond ° esSionS Was revived here is oni ? 
The purposs t federation j ») pr woman university professor, however, 
mote intercou! nd mutu assistance and there are only 218 women university 
gmong ubLive s and universi rrad dents. These are enrolled in 11 uni 


uates of all cou es by the interchange versitie At the University of Madrid 


of student ind lecturers, | the estab nel dents may receive degrees. 
lishment a is possible of clul 

hou talit ai ' Students Suffer from Lack of Fuel. 
wuses and ility comm ‘ } 

zreat cities, by intaining ; evister. Czecho-Slovakia was represented by 


by conducting occasional co rences, Miss Emma Novakova, from Prague Uni 


and by encouraging independent earch versity, who said that in 1819 a high 
and interest in municipa nd pubic lite, school for girls was founded in her 
A house in Paris has been offered to the country by women who rented two rooms 


American Association ol Collegiate for the purpose, In 1897 women were 
Aiumnae for conversio nt tern admitted to all university subjects ex 

=a tional clubhous« cept theology, and in this subject it is 
The sessions began with a reception, a probable that lectures will be delivered 


which an address w nade by the presi | daughter of President Masaryk 


cent, Prof. Caroli Spurgeon, by Dean Miss Novakova stated that many students 

Virginia Gildersleeve, by Dr. Winifred subject to hardships, due to lack of 

Cullis, and by Lord Grey, whose encour ( l and difficulty in obtaining oil, She 

agement has m™i the formation of th pealed strongly r visits to her coun 

federation. try from the women of England and 
erik 


French Women Doing Advanced Work. 


Leave Teaching to Become Servants. 


st the I es mes a4 oa te 
from several countrik giuve reports on The desire for education on the part of 
the condition and prospects of women’s \ en in southern Italy, even in the 
education Mile Amieux, of the col Calabriar Villages, was described by 
Normale Supérieure de Sévres, spoke of Signorina Cennino King. There is grea 
the character 3 1 whi s need throughout Italy for increase rf 
organization in nee differs from that teachers’ salaries. In 1911 many schools 
in England. There is but one | ersité near Venice and in the mountains were 
de France, and | colleges ¢ d losed because th teachers had beer 
partments. OF in the last decade of obliged to work as servants and waiters 
the nineteenth ury were wome a rder to e bh enougn to support 


lowed to matriculate In Septe er, themselves, 
1914, all women | ées were mobilized 
for State ser nd rep 


many kinds d wo neluding Education in Belgium was presented 


r research and mathen s AS { Mite. Vanderstichele, who stated that 
result an of sion in 1917 ; lucation, particularly in the écoles pri 
mitted the hi colleges, | 2 es, V foo much by means of books, 
including i ng iil i chers were not adeau itely 
and they c: é lice thos trained for their work. Children in Bel 
eclleges. ium do more school lessons than do 


In compat present enrolh tla f£ other countries. A pupil may 
with that be e Wal el if ‘ philosophy at 15. The result seems 
there are now vir as women | to be that pupils are not Giied for pra 
students in me ne, four times as many tical work without further training. In 
in pharmacy, and five times as 1 in 62 the first request for university edu- 
law. on for women was refused. Now, 

a thai ae oe os | however, women are generally admitted 
| to the universities. The University of 


Seflorita de Maeztu, from Spain, } I vain is an exception. Women, how- 





stated that a gift from America of two | ever, form but a small proportion of the 



















SCHOOL BUDGET FOR NEW 
YORK CITY. 


Board of Education Submits Largest 
Budget in Its Histery—Salary In- 


crease, $28,000,000 in a Year. 


Hundreds of new teachers and an ex- 


penditure of more than $150,000,000 are 
called for by the school budget for 1921 


adopted by the beard of education of 





New York City This budg is the 
iirgest mm che S ry tl cit) and is 
probably larger than that f any other 
local school system in the world 


The teaching corps will be in« reased 
by more than 700 persons to meet the 
expected growth in school » population 
and to fill the requirements of certain 
ndministrative changes which demand a 
larger number of teacher 


Additional supervisory teachers are to 


be provided in physical training, music, 
drawing, and speech inyprovement. More 


visiting teachers will be employed, both 
for the instruction of helpless children 


in their homes and for assignment by 


district superintendents for general su- 
pervisory work. It is planned to assign 
one visiting teacher to the office of esery 
district superintendent 


In the high schools home nursing. for- 
merly taught under the direction of the 
Red Cross, is to be taught under the 
auspices of the board of education Ad- 
ditional teachers are to be employed in 
the vocational and trade schools. Sixty 


persons are to be added to the staff of 


attendance officers to enforce the com- 
pulsory education, census, and truaney 
act 

The budget est mite of the hoard of 
education requests the appropriation by 
the city of S1385.000.000. It is expected 


that $17,000,000 will be added bv the 
State, making a total of $152,000,000, 


Of this amount $92,000,000 will be re- 


quired for the actual rut I expenses 
ol the schools Che school building 
program will require 16,000,000, and 
$14,000,000 will be 1 1 for the redemp- 
tion of tax notes issued to supplement 
the 1920 budget, princi} \ r the pur- 
pose oj ‘ t é 2 ot te; ers’ 

laries <1 ed iture 
feachers’ salaries alor vill cost ap- 
proximately S7 OO.000, 5 Ss an in- 
reuse f app ¢ — CUO OHM over 
the saluries for 1920 


student bodies of the universities, and 
last year there were only about 100 
women to 4,000 or 5,000 men. The op- 
portunities of continued study for teach- 


ers and of postgraduate work are good. 
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